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No  effort  has  been  made  in  this  booklet  to 
tell  tiie  complete  story  of  the  'Crawford  Clan, 
nor  does  it  pose  as  an  historic  document  of  any 
significance.  It  merely  puts  on  paper  some  of 
tiie  history  —  and  legend  —  of  our  particular 
branch  of  the  Crawfords. 

This  history  lias  been  handed  down  largely 
by  word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  Written  records  are  fragmentary;  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  invaluable  as  substantiating  evi¬ 
dence  and  have  been  used  in  this  compilation 
when  available. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  preserve  this 
record,  especially  for  members  of  t He  family; 
and  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  I’ve  set  about 
piecing  together  the  fragments.  It  has  been 
a  pleasant  little  task. 

Credit  for  most  of  the  material  used  in  the 
record  should  go  to  my  father,  Bertie  Oscar 
Crawford,  whose  keen  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  family  throughout  a  long  and  busy  life  has 
kept  it  alive. 


The  Writer:  Editor  The  Corbin,  Ky.,  Daily 
Tribune;  Secretary-Treasurer  The  Enterprise 
Publishing  Company,  Harlan,  Kentucky;  Past 
President  Kentucky  Press  Association;  Past 
President  Corbin  Kiwanis  Club;  Past  President 
Corbin  Chamber  of  Commerce;  graduate  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky;  Mason;  elder  Corbin 
Christian  Church;  member  Corbin  Draft  Board. 
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ANY  FAMILY  history  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  somewhat  colored.  The  writ¬ 
er  naturally  is  inclined  to  paint  the 
picture  in  subdued  tones  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  questionable  merit,  and  add 
perhaps  'Some  bright  overtones  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  But  in 
the  main,  this  account  of  our  branch 
of  the  Crawford  Clan  will  be  found  to 
be  based  on  truth. 

Our  family  has  had  its  share  of  cut¬ 
throats,  bandits,  freelance  lovers  and 
plain  adventurers — although  some  of 
its  members  have  had  the  grace  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Crawford  name  by  the  dubious 
procedure  of  calling  themselves  some¬ 
body  else  while  committing  their  acts 
of  depredation.  It  means  something  to 
have  members  in  the  family  like  that — 
shows  their  loyalty  to  the  best  of  the 
family  tradition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  dis¬ 
tant  relations  to  whom  we  point  with 
customary  pride.  The  most  distant  to 
whom  our  family  tradition  attaches  it¬ 
self  is  Sir  Reginald  Crauford  of  Cros- 
bie,  Scotland,  who  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Auchenames,  County  Renfrew, 
for  services  to  Robert  Bruce  about 
1320 

Sir  Reginald’s  great-great-grandson, 
Robert  Crawfurd  of  Auchenames,  ac¬ 
companied  James  the  Fourth  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513 
and  met  his  death  there. 

Another  distant  relative  of  ours,  and 
his  family,  accompanied  King  James 
VI  of  Scotland  down  to  London  in  1603 
when  the  latter  became  King  James  I 
of  England.  Although  the  exact  social 
position  of  this  relative  is  not  known, 
our  family  tradition  admits  that  our 
relative  went  along  to  wait  on  the  King. 

King  James  wanted  to  impress  his 
English  subjects.  That  was  in  a  day 
when,  physical  prowess  still  ranked 
high  in  the  list  of  qualifications  for  a 
King.  James  was  fat  and  ludicrous.  He 
even  had  trouble  in  sitting  on  a  horse. 
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But  he  was  determined  to  ride  down 
through  the  country  from  Scotland  to 
London,  at  the  head  of  his  royal  party, 
in  order  to  impress  properly  his  new 
subjects  and  I  have  a  shy  notion  that 
my  honorable  forebear  was  one  of  the 
men  taken  along  to  pick  up  the  fat  King 
and  place  him  back  on  his  steed  after 
each  of  his  many  spills.  It  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  trip.  For  example,  the 
guardians  of  the  King’s  dignity  could 
have  made  their  little  side  bets — say,  a 
sword  or  two  wagered  —  that  James 
would  or  would  not  topple  from  his 
mount  when  he  was  greeted  by  the  lord 
of  the  next  estate  they  approached  'for 
the  purpose  of  sponging  a  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing. 

There’s  some  mystery,  as  far  as  our 
family  tradition  is  concerned,  as  to  how 
the  Crawford  family  got  into  the 
King’s  party  anyhow.  You  see,  there 
was  that  matter  of  loyalty  to  Robert 
Bruce — better  known  in  our  family  as 
Robert  the  Bruce,  because  in  that  >  ai  ly 
day  the  surname  was  still  young  e- 
nough  to  be  rather  loosely  tied  to  the 
person. 


,*j  J  -  /  ov.)  i  i  m  ! 
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II 


SURNAMES  had  not  come  into  com¬ 
mon  usage  until  about  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury.  Before  that  time,  a  man  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  known  as  John  The  Baptist, 
Judas  of  Galilee  or  Alan  of  the  Cru 
Ford.  Cru  was  Gaelic  for  “bloody”  and 
ford  meant  a  “pass  or  a  way.”  Thus  we 
became  Crufords,  or  the  folks  who 
dwelt  at  the  bloody  pass  in  the  Scotch 
highlands — perhaps  because  we  found 
the  pickings  richer  at  that  pass.  More 
travelers  at  our  mercy,  you  know.  Ev¬ 
entually  the  spelling  became  “Craw¬ 
ford.” 

The  most  remote  known  ancestor  of 
the  Crawford  family  was  an  original 
Reginald  who  accompanied  King  Da¬ 
vid  the  First  of  Scotland  to  the  North 
Country  about  1127  and  received  ex¬ 
tensive  grants  of  land  in  Strath  Cluyd 
or  Clydesdale.  Reginald  de  Crawfmd 


'!  i  •(  1 
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was  the  great-grandfather  of  Margar¬ 
et,  who  married  Malcolm  Wallace  and 
became  the  mother  of  Scotland's  im¬ 
mortal  hero,  Sir  William  Wallace. 

We  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  trips  with  royalty  in  those 
days — probably  by  command.  Anyhow7, 
at  the  end  of  the  trip  the  servant  was 
usually  rewarded  with  a  land  grant  or 
a  title,  or  both,  if  he  survived;  so  our 
honorable  ancestors  must  have  been 
good  servants. 

Robert  the  Bruce  was  not  always  in 
very  good  graces  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  if  I  understand  the  situation 
correctly.  It  w7as  that  matter  of  waging 
rather  gory  wars  against  the  English. 
He  was  an  independent  sort  of  a  fellow. 
Peculiar,  in  a  way.  He  preferred  to  rule 
Scotland  himself,  rather  than  to  let  the 
English  come  in  and  rule  the  rugged 
country.  So  he  fought  the  English 
King's  soldiers — and  those  Scots  who 
were  willing  to  join  up  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish. 

My  distant  relative,  Sir  Reggie 
Crawford,  had  cast  his  lot  with  Robert 
Bruce.  To  this  day,  our  family  legends 
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are  rich  in  loyalty  to  “Robert  the 
Bruce/’  He  was  a  great  and  good  and 
ill-starred  leader. 

So  it  seems  baffling  to  find  a  descen¬ 
ded  of  Sir  Reggie  in  the  retinue  of 
King  James,  three  hundred  years  later, 
helping  the  fat  King  to  stay  on  his 
horse  during  the  journey  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London.  But  my  forebear 
must  have  done  the  job  right  well,  for 
a  hundred  years  or  so  later  family  leg¬ 
ends  recount  that  another  relative  ap- 
pared  in  Ireland  in  possession  of  an  es¬ 
tate  of  doubtful  origin — probably  the 
remnant  of  another  gift  of  a.  King  to 
a  servant  who  had  done  a  good  job  as 
an  escort. 

That,  incidentally,  is  the  reputed  or¬ 
igin  of  the  family  name,  James.  Not 
since  the  famous  journey  of  King 
James  VI  of  Scotland  to  London  in  16.03 
to  become  King  James  I  of  England, 
has  our  family  been  without  its  own 
“James.”  A  perfect  example  of  the  grip 
that  family  tradition  has  on  the  C  aw- 
fords. 
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Ill 


STILL  another  family  legend  re¬ 
counts  that  after  the  defeat  of  Robert 
Bruce,  tne  elder,  some  of  our  forebears 
found  it  quite  unhealthful  in  Scotland. 
In  fact,  a  short  time  later  they  were 
discovered  in  Ireland,  after  having  e- 
vaded  a  few  hundred  of  the  English 
soldiery.  Some  of  them  never  went  back 
to  the  homeland  hills;  but  the  passing 
of  the  years  probably  brought  most 
of  them  back  to  that  bonny  land.  Any¬ 
how,  by  1603  some  of  them  were  again 
in  good  enough  graces  of  the  rulers 
to  become  part  of  the  retinue  of  King 
James. 

The  Crawfords  have  always  been 
both  prolific  and  long-lived.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  numerical  greatness  of 
the  clan  be  explained.  The  history  of 
Scotland  is  illuminated  by  the  craggy 
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countenances  of  its  Crawfords.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  too,  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  restless  Crawford  sol¬ 
diers  of  fortune.  And  the  United  States, 
from  early  colonial  days,  has  been  in¬ 
oculated  with  this  outfit. 

Colonel  John  Crawford  was  one  of 
the  first  immigrants  to  America.  I 
don’t  know  why  he  came:  By  choice, 
by  request,  or  of  necessity.  At  any  rate, 
he  came  from  Ayrshire  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  .Three  of  his  sons  went 
to  Lancaster  county,  South  Carolina 
(then  Waxhaws)  in  1760.  Joseph  set¬ 
tled  first  in  Edgewood,  S.  C.,  and  later 
moved  to  Georgia.  Major  Robert  Craw¬ 
ford  remained  in  South  Carolina.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  organizing  and  equip- 
ipng  a  company  at  his  own  expense.  He 
died  in  1801  at  Waxhaws,  S.  C. 

Thomas  Crawford  emigrated  from 
Scotland  to  Virginia  in  1643  and  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  large  family.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harris  Crawford  (1772-1834),  a 
distinguished  statesman,  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  him. 

About  1713  one  Aaron  Crawford 
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came  from  County  Tyrone,  Ire.,  and 
settled  in  Rutledge,  Mass.  In  1781 
James  Crawford,  of  Scotch-Irish  an¬ 
cestry,  came  from  Ireland  to  America 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Wilkin.  They  set¬ 
tled  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Robert  Crawford  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1718.  We 
find  that  he  brought  his  first  wife  with 
him,  and  married  again  in  1763,  prob¬ 
ably  at  an  advanced  age. 

In  1719  John  Crawford  came  from 
Ireland  to  Rutland,  Mass.  Dr.  Wm. 
Crawford  came  from  Ireland  to 
Shrewsbury  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  about 
1726.  One  John  Crawford  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent  came  to  America  in  1728 
and  settled  in  Hanover  township,  Pa. 
Another  Wm.  Crawford  came  from 
Ireland  in  1730  and  made  his  home  at 
Chester,  N.  H. 

These,  and  many  more,  coming  from 
Ireland  or  having  Scotch-Irish  descent 
lend  weight  to  the  legend  in  our  family 
that  the  Crawfords  found  it  necessary 
to  flee  Scotland  when  Robert  Bruce 
was  defeated. 
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Among  those  of  the  name  found  as 
officers  in  the  War  of  the  revolution 
were:  Lieut.  James,  Captain  Charles, 
Lieut.  David,  and  Lieut.  Wm.  Crawford 
of  North  Carolina;  Major  Robert 
Crawford  of  South  Carolina;  Lieut.  Ed¬ 
ward,  Major  James,  Captain  John, 
Lieut.  John,  Lieut.  Michael,  and  Capt. 
Wm.  Crawford  of  Pennsylvania;  Lieut. 
Jacob  and  Regimental  Q.  M.  James 
Crawford  of  Maryland;  Lieut.  John 
and  Col.  Wm.  Crawford  of  Virginia; 
and  Lieut.  Samuel  Crawford  of  New 
York. 
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IV 


THE  CRAWFORDS  pushed  on  in¬ 
to  Kentucky  in  the  early  days  of  this 
commonwealth,  contributing  some¬ 
thing  to  the  record.  This  included: 

Capt.  John  A.  Crawford  settled  in 
Montgomery  county  in  1790.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  volunteer  company  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  was  86  years  old  when 
he  died. 

Another  John  Crawford  was  with 
Capt.  James  Harrod’s  company  of  31 
adventurers  who  came  to  Mercer  coun¬ 
ty  in  May  1774  and  settled  at  a  point 
now  the  city  of  Harrodsburg. 

James  Crawford  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  from  Fleming  county  in  1865- 
1871. 

Oliver  Crawford  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Representatives  from  'A 
till  county  in  1857-1859. 
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William  Crawford,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Scout,  was  un¬ 
der  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Scott  in  1792. 

Col.  Win.  Crawford,  once  a  trusted 
agent  of  George  Washington  ,was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Indians  in  May,  1783,  and 
burned  at  a  stake  while  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Simon  Girty,  renegade 
white,  and  a  band  of  Indians.  He  show¬ 
ed  great  bravery  in  death,  but  poor 
judgement  in  his  attack  on  the  Indians, 
the  record  discloses. 

Rev.  N.  M.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  was 
president  of  Georgetown  College  from 
1865  to  1871.  •  - 

Our  particular  branch  of  the  clan 
did  not  get  to  America  as  soon  as 
some  of  the  others.  It  was  in  1796  that 
James  Crawford  (1776-1864)  and  his 
wife  Anne  came  to  America  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Their  first  son,  born  on  the  ship, 
died  during  the  voyage  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  “Old  Jim”,  as  he  is  known  in 
our  family,  had  traded  an  estate  in 
Ierland  to  the  English  Crown  for  a -haul 
grant  in  America.  He  got  fleeced.'  This 
land  grant  was  located  in  what  later 
became  Monroe  county,  Ky.,  and  con¬ 
tained  1600  acres. 
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He  came  across  the  state  of  Virginia 
to  Wise  county,  on  the  Kentucky  bor¬ 
der.  There  he  deposited  his  papers  in 
the  courthouse  for  safe  keeping.  The 
courthouse  burned,  destroying  the  pa¬ 
pers  including  the  title  to  the  land 
grant.  Cld  Jim  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  obtain  a  duplicate  of  the  papers  of 
the  land  grant  from  the  Crown,  but 
pushed  on  into  Kentucky  in  1798  and 
homesteaded  in  Monroe  county  a  few 
miles  from  the  site  of  the  original 
grant. 

Coming  into  our  family  through  my 
father’s  mother  were  the  Lankfords, 
bearing  a  trace  of  Indian  blood;  and 
they  have  a  family  legend  that  this  was 
due  to  kinship  with  Pocahontas, 
through  the  Randolphs  (or  Rolfes)  of 
Virginia. 

Also  coming  into  the  family  through 
my  father’s  grandmother  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  side  were  the  Pinckleys,  of  Dutch 
descent. 
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SILAS  PINCKLEY  born  in  1760,  was 
too  young  to  enlist  in  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  1775,  but  went  into  service  as  a 
hired  soldier  for  the  first  year  in  place 
of  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  do  actual 
fighting.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  when 
he  had  reached  16,  he  enlisted  under 
his  own  name  and  fought  till  the  end  of 
the  Revolution. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  Pinckley 
pushed  on  into  Kentucky.  In  1819,  find¬ 
ing  south  central  Kentucky  becoming 
too  thickly  populated,  he  moved  on  into 
the  wilderness  of  west  Tennessee, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1829.  A 
daughter,  Jane,  having  ill  health  in 
that  flat  wilderness  country  on  the 
edge  of  the  Mississippi  ,had  come  back 
to  southern  Kentucky.  In  1838  she  and 
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James  (Big  Jim)  Crawford  (1808-1888) 
were  married.  They  had  11  children, 
only  two  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
Cne  of  these,  Samuel  Scott  Crawford 
(1848-1917)  became  the  father  of  my 
father,  Bertie  Oscar  Crawford  (1868- 


Silas  Pinckley  told  his  children  of  the 
origin  of  a  huge  saber  cut  across  the 
left  side  of  his  head  from  a  point  over 
the  left  eye  to  the  crown. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
had  been  captured  by  a  band  of  eight 
Tories.  His  captors  stopped  at  a  cabin 
in  a  clearing,  where  they  found  only 
a  woman  present.  They  ordered  the 
woman  to  prepare  a  meal.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Tories  had  placed  Pinckley 
on  a  stool  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  saber 
cut  had  pealed  the  skin  off  his  skull 
to  a  certain  extent  and  that  part  of 
his  scalp  had  dropped  over  his  left 
ear. 

The  woman  went  to  a  spring  in 
front  of  the  cabin  for  water.  When  she 
returned,  she  left  the  gate  to  the  front 
yard  open. 
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The  meat  supply  had  been  hung  from 
the  rafters  in  the  one-room  cabin;  and 
after  the  woman  had  sharpened  her 
butcher  knife  on  a  crock,  she  mounted 
a  stool  and  cut  down  some  of  this  meat 
for  the  meal  she  was  preparing.  In 
doing  so,  she  dropped  the  hunk  of  meat 
to  the  floor  behind  the  captive.  As 
she  stooped  to  pick  up  this  meat,  she 
clipped  the  thong  which  held  his  wrists. 

He  felt  his  hands  loosen;  however, 
he  did  not  make  a  move  toward  free¬ 
dom  until  seven  of  the  Tories  sat  down 
to  eat.  Then,  catching  the  sentinel  off 
guard  ,he  sprang  to  his  feet,  ran  over 
the  guard  and  dashed  through  the  open 
gate  into  the  woods. 

The  Tories,  mounting  their  horses, 
gave  pursuit.  Pinckley  took  to  a  stream 
to  conceal  his  tracks  , found  an  uproot¬ 
ed  tree  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  be¬ 
hind  which  he  could  dive  and  come  up 
underneath  into  a  little  concealed  poc¬ 
ket  of  air.  He  remained  there  until 
his  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase.  Several 
times  he  had  heard  the  horses  jump 
over  the  tree  trunk  which  lay  along  the 
bank. 
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It  was  three  days  before  Pinckley 
found  his  old  command,  during  which 
time  his  scalp  wound  received  no  medi¬ 
cal  treatment.  Then  it  was  bound  up, 
and  he  continued  in  active  service  with¬ 
out  further  loss  of  time.  He  never  knew 
what  happened  to  the  woman  patriot 
who  helped  in  his  escape. 

In  later  years,  after  he  had  become 
slick  bald,  he  would  amuse  children 
during  a  rain  by  standing  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house  and  letting  the  wat¬ 
er  from  the  roof  pour  into  this  deep 
scar  and  run  off  in  a  little  stream. 
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SILAS  PINCKLEY  was  a  very  short, 
dark  skinned  man  who  always  wore 
breeches  with  silver  buckles  at  the 
knees  and  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes. 
He  was  a  cobbler  by  trade,  and  in  west 
Tennessee  had  a  contract  for  many 
years  to  make  shoes  for  the  negroes 
on  a  neighboring  plantation.  He  made 
shoes  for  as  many  as  200  field  negroes 
a  season,  and  for  a  large  number  of 
house  negroes. 

Reputedly  fearless,  he  even  braved 
the  wrath  of  “ghosts”  and  “spirits” 
in  a  time  when  folks  almost  universally 
believed  in  these  things.  Because  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  were  so  thick  in  the  woods 
where  he  built  his  cabin,  for  a  long 
time  he  would  not  let  the  small  children 
leave  their  beds — made  by  stretching 
skins  across  poles  held  up  by  forked 
sticks  in  the  corners  of  the  cabin 
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until  he  had  got  up  and  first  searched 
the  dirt  floor.  Once,  in  the  cool  autumn, 
he  found  two  huge  rattlesnakes,  one  in 
each  corner  of  the  open  fireplace, 
where  they  had  coiled  in  the  warm 
ashes  during  the  night.  Once  they 
found  eight  baby  wildcats  in  the  cabin. 
Older  boys  in  the  family  often  stood 
in  the  cabin  door  and  shot  at  wild¬ 
cats  which  came  to  the  edge  of  a  thic¬ 
ket  100  yards  away  to  sun  themselves. 
Gray  timber  wolves  circled  the  cabin 
on  dark  nights  and  howled  defiance 
to  the  intruders  into  their  domain. 
Reelfoot  Lake,  only  a  few  miles  away, 
formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  area  in 
an  earthquake,  furnished  fish  by  the 
cart  load  whenever  the  older  members 
of  the  family  took  the  trouble  to  go 
fishing. 

When  Silas  died  in  1829  his  wife  Jane 
came  back  to  Kentucky  to  be  with  her 
people  until  her  death  in  1844. 

The  Crawfords  in  Monroe  County, 
Kentucky,  have  usually  been  clnuvn 
and  school  people.  On  May  27,  1844, 
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James  (Big  Jim)  Crawford  and  John 
Hayes  deeded  ten  acres  of  land  at  Gam¬ 
aliel,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  school, 
llie  school  had  been  incorporated  in 
b ky  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky.  Later  the  trustees  of  this 
ti  act  converted  it  into  a  cemetary  and 
church  site. 

In  1844  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
a  runner  of  footraces  in  the  communi¬ 
ty,  died.  He  requested  that  he  be  buried 
m  the  footrace  track  on  this  land.  That 
request  was  granted,  and  it  started 
"hat  is  now  the  Gamaliel  cemetery, 
cherished  burying  ground  for  families 

for  many  miles  around  that  communi¬ 
ty. 

About  the  time  Alexander  Campbell 
was  startling  the  world  with  his  fiery 
evangelism— which  was  to  establish  the 
church  of  the  Disciples,  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church— James  Crawford  and 
three  other  men  gave  $50  each  to  build 
a  church  house  on  the  tract.  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  congregation  had  ba.m 
meeting  in  the  log  school  house.  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  present  Christian 

church,  or  Church  of  Christ,  at  Gama¬ 
liel,  Ky. 
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In  1888  Samuel  Scott  Crawford,  son 
of  James,  became  clerk  and  treasurer 
of  the  church,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1917.  His  son,  B.ertie  Oscar 
Crawford,  was  then  named  to  this  post 
and  holds  it  to  the  present  time  (1941). 
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“OLD  JIM”  Crawford  lived  quite  a 
representative  backwoods  life.  He  was 
on  crutches  when  he  reached  Kentucky 
with  his  Irish. wife,  although  barely  in 
his  twenties.  It  was  an  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  brought  about,  probably,  by 
exposure.  But  he  hobbled  out  on  a  knoll 
at  his  camp,  near  what  is  now  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Gamaliel,  Monroe  county,  and 
chopped  away  the  underbrush.  With 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  he  started  the  little 
cabin  that  was  to  be  their  home  in  the 
wilderness. 

Since  that  day,  in  1798,  members  of 
this  branch  of  the  Crawfords  have  lived 
continuously  within  three  miles  of  that 
first  cabin  site. 

Old  Jim  had  some  wanderlust  in  his 
system  even  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  79.  His  family  of  three  boys  and 
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four  girls  had  scattered.  Big  Jim  had 
settled  three  miles  away,  but  Bill  had 
gone  to  California  in  1856  and  Sam  had 
been  in  Texas  even  before  that  date.  So 
Old  Jim  picked  up  and  went  down  to 
Texas  to  make  his  home  with  Sam. 

The  change  in  domicile  was  not  satis¬ 
factory,  however,  and  the  next  year  he 
got  on  a  Texas  pony  and  rode  back  to 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  he 
sat  his  horse  as  straight  as  an  Indian 
warrior,  in  his  81st  year.  He  came  back 
to  Big  Jim's  and  died  in  1864  at  88  years 
of  age. 

They  say  that  Texas  Jack,  one  of  the 
traditional  characters  of  the  western 
frontier,  was  a  son  of  Sam  Crawford 
under  assumed  name.  Often  this  son 
disappeared  for  months  at  a  stretch, 
and  occasionally  he  limped  back  home 
with  his  hide  so  full  of  holes  it  wouldn't 
have  held  shucks.  He  must  have  inher¬ 
ited  that  trait  of  character  which  caus¬ 
ed  our  ancient  relative  to  live  at  the 
Pass  where  the  pickings  from  the  tra:  - 
elers  were  good. 

Old  Jim  was  an  interesting  charact¬ 
er.  For  years  he  periodically  went  to 
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the  nearest  settlement,  now  Tompkins- 
ville,  to  get  hilariously  drunk.  Cnee 
some  of  his  cronies  slipped  a  cinder  un¬ 
der  his  saddle,  causing  the  mare  he  was 
riding  to  toss  him  into  a  briar  thicket 
by  the  side  of  the  trail. 

The  mare  went  home  without  her  rid¬ 
er.  Big  Jim  caught  her  up,  found  the 
cinder  under  the  saddle,  and  went  back 
to  look  for  his  dad.  After  seeing  the  in¬ 
ebriated  old  gentleman  safely  home, 
Big  Jim  made  a  trip  to  the  settlement 
himself.  He  hunted  up  the  cronies 
whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
helping  drink  the  liquor  his  father 
bought,  and  then  he  told  them  a  few 
things,  among  which  was  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  object  to  the  liquor  they 
drank — but  that  if  the  old  man  failed  to 
get  home  safely  another  single  time, 
these  same  cronies  would  find  them¬ 
selves  in  that  condition  known  as  hav¬ 
ing  “had  hell  beat  out  of  their  hides.” 
Big  Jim  was  six  feet  four  and  as  wide 
as  a  door  in  a  barn.  His  dad  got  home 
safely  thereafter. 

It  should  be  related  to  the  credit  of 
Old  Jim  that  later  he  suddenly  decided 
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to  quit  drinking;  and  being  the  stub¬ 
born  Scotchman  that  he  was,  he  really 
quit. 

The  rugged  constitution  of  this  back¬ 
woodsman  often  carried  him  through 
crises.  Once  he  was  bitten  by  a  rattle¬ 
snake,  and  once  a  copperhead  sank  its 
fangs  into  his  hand;  but  each  time  he 
recovered  without  great  difficulty.  He 
credited  his  recoveries  to  the  potency 
of  cocklebur  tea,  but  probably  it  was  his 
great  strength  that  saved  him. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  heard  that  a 
brew  made  by  boiling  cocklebur  plant 
leaves  in  water  would  cure  snakebite; 
and  he  made  the  brew  and  drank  it. 
The  rattlesnake’s  bite  began  to  make 
him  dizzy  before  he  and  his  wife  fin¬ 
ished  the  brew,  and  he  instructed  her 
to  pour  it  down  his  throat  anyhow,  if 
he  should  lose  consciousness.  But  that 
was  not  necessary.  He  drank  it  of  his 
own  strength. 

The  copperhead’s  bite  does  no l  sc -in 
to  have  affected  him  that  strongly,  fie 
was  hewing  logs  for  a  house  in  the 
woods  in  late  summer.  At  noon  he  went 
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home  for  dinner.  While  he  was  away 
from  the  job  the  copperhead  crawled 
under  some  chips  and  sprawls  by  the 
log  where  he  was  working.  When  he 
returned  he  reached  down  to  scoop  the 
chips  aside  with  his  bare  hand,  and  the 
snake  pecked  him.  Again  he  used  cock- 
lebur  tea,  and  again  he  recovered — this 
time  even  without  becoming  dizzy  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison. 

It  is  significant  to  notice  that  Old  Jim 
did  not  depend  upon  his  toddy  as  a  cure 
for  snakebite. 
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OLD  JIM'S  son,  Big  Jim  Crawford, 
was  a  colorful  character  in  his  own 
rights.  He  never  drank,  feeling  per¬ 
haps  that  his  father  had  done  enough 
of  that  for  both  of  them. 

Big  Jim  was  a  bone-setter  and  a  stone 
mason.  There's  nothing  incongruous 
in  that.  Doctors  were  practically  un¬ 
known  in  backwoods  .Kentucky  in  those 
days.  Somebody  had  to  set  the  broken 
bones  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  in¬ 
jured. 

Big  Jim  was  strong  in  his  hands  and 
arms,  yet  he  had  a  touch  as  gentle  as  a 
woman’s.  So  he  became  a  bone-setter, 
and  probably  a  good  one.  Certainly  he 
was  a  good  stone  mason,  as  some  of  his 
work,  still  standing  today,  will  testify. 
He  was  the  champion  footrace  runner 
in  that  part  of  Kentucky  from  boyhood 
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until  almost  middle  age.  He  never  lost 
but  one  footrace,  and  that  one  by  only 
half  the  thickness  of  his  body.  The  hun¬ 
dred  yard  dash  was  his  best  distance. 

Oddly  enough,  he  was  too  sick  to  get 
into  the  army  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  His  loyalty  was  with  the 
Union,  which  he  wanted  to  see  preserv¬ 
ed. 

Despite  his  illness,  he  lived  out  a  full 
span  of  years  and  died  in  1888  at  the 
age  of  80  years. 

James  (Big  Jim)  Crawford  and  Jane 
Pinckley  Crawford  (1816-1898)  had  11 
children,  only  two  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity,  as  previously  stated.  One  of 
their  sons,  James  Bishop  Crawford, 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in 
youth  and  the  other  died  without  male 
issue.  He  is  survived,  however,  by  a 
daughter,  Nell  Maxine  Crawford 
Shaw.  The  other  son,  Samuel  Scott 
Crawford  (1848-1917)  was  my  grand 
father,  and  a  more  jolly  blue  ey.M 
Scotch-Irishman  never  breathed  the 
air  of  the  hills  of  Southern  Kentucky. 
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Samuel  Scott  Crawford  had  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  died  as  a  child,  and 
six  daughters:  Cornelia,  Laura,  Stella, 
Annie,  Bettie  and  Blanche.  The  surviv¬ 
ing  son,  Bertie  Oscar  Crawford  (1868) 
married  Laura  Rebecca  Jenkins  (1878). 
They  have  eight  children:  Sons — John 
Leland,  Irdle  Scott  and  James  Oscar; 
daughters— Bessie,  Mabel,  Lucille,  Inez 
and  Bettie  Florence.  All  are  married 
and  all  have  children.  There  are  two 
Crawford  sons:  My  own  son,  James  Le¬ 
land;  and  Irdle  Scott,  Junior. 
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SAMUEL  SCOTT  Crawford,  as  I’ve 
said,  was  a  sunny  dispositioned  man 
showing  both  his  Scotch  and  Irish  an¬ 
cestry.  The  Crawfords  of  our  branch  of 
the  clan  had  been  tall,  blue-eyed,  fair¬ 
skinned  men.  He  drew  the  family  eyes 
and  skin,  but  failed  to  get  the  average 
height.  He  was  broad  and  thick.  Most 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop;  but  he  had  been  reared  on  a  farm, 
and  had  tried  the  job  of  storekeeper 
and  gauger  for  the  federal  government 
in  the  old  distillery  days  when  many 
Kentuckians  still  felt  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  business  taxing  their  li¬ 
quor.  They  hadn't  forgotten  the  Whis¬ 
key  Rebellion. 

Sam  Scott  also  supervised  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  telephone  lines 
into  Monroe  County.  In  his  later  days 
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he  went  back  to  the  farm,  to  direct  the 
work  of  his  grandsons;  and  still  later, 
bid  in  a  job  as  star  route  mail  carrier 
between  Gamaliel  and  Tompkinsville, 
a  post  he  held  till  his  death. 

But  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
shop,  where  father  and  son  worked  side 
by  side  in  harmony  and  mutual  admira¬ 
tion. 

His  grandchildren  called  him  Paw. 
He  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  accumu¬ 
late  much  of  this  world's  goods.  He  was 
too  good  natured.  You've  got  to  be  pre¬ 
datory,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  get  and 
keep  money.  He  liked  folks  too  well 
to  demand  his  share  of  things.  But  he 
did  accumulate  friends. 

Sam  Scott  was  justice  of  the  peace 
for  many  years,  and  often  held  court  in 
the  shop  where  he  and  his  son  worked. 
Most  folks  called  him  Squire  Sam  Scott. 
By  the  time  I  came  to  know  him,  the 
busy  years  had  taken  their  toll,  and 
his  neatly  pointed  beard  was  snoy 
white.  Pictures  of  him  in  younger  days 
showed  beard  and  hair  as  being  raven 
black,  against  slightly  florid  skin. 
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Paw  did  not  have  any  college  degrees, 
but  he  did  have  the  learner’s  attitude. 
He  was  as  full  of  curiosity  as  a  country 
boy  on  his  first  trip  to  the  county  fair, 
and  he  read  his  daily  newspaper  in  a 
day  when  the  only  publications  in  the 
average  home  were  the  almanac  and 
the  family  Bible. 

Facts  and  figures  interested  him  only 
in  their  relation  to  human  beings.  He 
liked  to  mingle  with  the  crowd,  smoke 
his  short-stemmed  pipe,  tell  funny  tales 
from  his  storehouse  of  wide  experience, 
and  join  in  the  laughter  that  invariably 
followed  one  of  his  tales.  My  memory 
of  him  is  of  a  fine  old  man  who  kept 
his  sunny  outlook  on  life  despite  dis¬ 
appointments  and  the  weight  of  pas¬ 
sing  years,  a  man  who  liked  little  boys 
as  well  as  grown-ups,  a  man  who  had 
a  child-like  faith  in  his  fellowman  and 
in  his  God. 

When  Paw  was  about  ready  to  die 
he  made  a  remark  which  fairly  accu¬ 
rately  showed  his  attitude  toward  his 
son.  Dr.  R.  F.  Crabtree,  family  physi¬ 
cian,  was  waiting  on  him.  One  night 
when  the  going  was  particularly  rough, 
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and  the  doctor  and  my  dad  were  being 
kept  busy,  Paw  apologized  for  being 
so  much  trouble  to  them. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  the  old 
doctor  chided.  “I’m  getting  paid  for 
waiting  on  you;  and  as  for  Bertie— he 
already  owes  it  to  you.  Our  children 
never  pay  us  for  what  we’ve  done  for 
them.” 

“Some  of  them  do,”  replied  Paw, 
shortly  and  gruffly. 

That  remark,  in  addition  to  disclos¬ 
ing  the  attitude  that  Paw  had  toward 
his  son,  also  revealed  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  characteristics  of  his  son:  Loyalty 
and  service  to  members  of  his  family. 


' 
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BERTIE  OSCAR  Crawford  hasn't 
accumulated  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  either,  beyond  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  small  upland  farm;  but 
he  certainly  has  lavished  unswerving 
devotion  upon  his  family. 

Somehow  he  missed  all  of  the  typical 
Crawford  physical  characteristics.  His 
mother  was  small  and  dark — streng¬ 
thening  the  tradition  of  a  drop  of  Ind¬ 
ian  blood  in  her  ancestry — and  he  in¬ 
herited  these  physical  likenesses: 
Coarse,  blue-black  hair,  dark  skin,  high 
cheek  bones  and  prominent  nose. 

Bertie  Crawford  went  into  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  blacksmith  shop  when  he  was 
16.  For  the  next  30  years  they  worked 
together.  At  first  both  handled  part¬ 
nership  money,  but  that  led  to  mis¬ 
takes  with  their  customers,  so  Paw 
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turned  the  bookkeeping*  and  the  cash 
over  to  his  son. 

Thereafter,  when  he  wanted  money., 
he  asked  his  son  for  it.  I  suppose  they 
“settled  up”  their  accounts  occasion¬ 
ally.  Nothing  much  was  ever  said  about 
it.  But  if  there  was  ever  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  them  in  those  30  years,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  it.  And  if  Paw  had  even 
heard  anybody  hint  that  he  wasn’t  get- 
ding  his  half  of  the 'revenue  from  the 
shop,  there  would  have  been  a  scrap. 
He  didn’t  say  so  in  words  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  but  by  his  actions  he  proclaimed 
his  pride  and  his  faith  in  his  only  son. 

Although  this  father  and  son  had 
scant  physical  resemblance,  they  shar¬ 
ed  the  common  trait  of  loving  a  good 
story.  In  the  days  when  a  blacksmith 
was  an  artisan  and  the  shop  a  frequent 
meeting  place  for  neighbors  and 
friends,  the  cheerful  words  and  the 
booming  laugh  of  these  two  men  could 
frequently  be  heard  above  the  anvil’s 
ring  and  the  roar  of  the  forge.  Thy 
worked  hard  together,  lived  zestfully 
and  held  the  respect  of  the  community. 
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Most  of  the  historical  data  used  in  this 
sketch  was  obtained  from  these  two 
men,  both  of  whom  held  the  family 
traditions  in  high  esteem. 

I’ve  said  that  my  father’s  a  small 
man,  physically.  That’s  true.  But  until 
recent  years,  when  he  has  reached  an 
age  that  softens  muscles,  he  had  the 
strength  of  a  mule’s  kick  in  his  arms. 
His  years  at  the  forge  did  that. 

Yet,  despite  those  hard  muscles  and 
calloused  hands,  he  too  had  the  touch 
of  a  woman  when  it  came  to  nursing 
the  sick.  In  his  younger  days  doctors 
were  scarce  in  the  community  and 
trained  nurses  were  unknown.  Typhoid 
epidemics  were  common,  and  often  he 
worked  at  day  and  waited  on  the  sick 
at  night.  Never  could  a  man  have  been 
more  patient  and  gentle  in  the  sick 
room  than  he. 

He  did  not  try  to  make  the  switch 
from  horse-shoeing  to  doctoring  a 
Ford,  when  the  automobile  and  .the 
truck  brought  an  end  to  the  golden 
era  of  blacksmithing;  but  he  retired 
to  his  little  farm.  There,  with  the  good 
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wife  of  all  his  marital  years  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  he  is  enjoying  the  most  leisuie- 
ly  period  of  his  life.  Loved  by  his  family 
and  friends,  respected  by  the  people  of 
the  community,  he  fills  well  his  place 
as  head  of  our  clan. 
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Family  Statistics 

James  (Old  Jim)  Crawford  (1776- 
1864)  was  probably  born  in  Scotland, 
although  it  might  have  been  Ireland, 
of  Scotch  parentage.  He  married  Ann, 
an  Irish  girl.  They  came  to  America  in 
1796. 

One  of  their  sons  was  (Big  Jim)  Craw¬ 
ford  (1808-1888)  who  married  Jane 
Pinckley  (1816-1898)  in  1838.  They  had 
eleven  children,  only  two  of  whom  lived 
to  maturity— James  Bishop  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Scott. 

Samuel  Scott  Crawford  (1848-1917) 
married  Arabella  Lankford  Dotson 
(1850-1891)  in  1867.  Arabella’s  parents 
were  Stock  Dotson  and  Elizabeth  Ran¬ 
dolph  (or  Rolfe,  of  Virginia,  descend¬ 
ant  of  Pocahontas,  according  to  family 
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legend.)  Samuel  Scott  became  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in 
childhood,  and  six  daughters.  The  dau¬ 
ghters  were:  Cornelia,  Laura,  Stella, 
Annie,  Bettie  and  Blanche. 

Cornelia  married  M.  A.  Baker,  and 
they  have  four  children:  Thelma, 
Blanche,  Darrell  and  Leon.  Laura  mar¬ 
ried  John  H.  Oldham  and  they  have 
two  sons:  John  Crawford  and  Samuel. 
Stella  married  A.  R.  Meadors.  She  is 
dead  but  is  survived  by  three  children: 
Weldon,  Edith  and  Mildred.  Annie  mar¬ 
ried  Wilbur  Lee.  She  is  dead  but  is 
survivied  by  four  children:  Carl,  Ray- 
mone,  Adrian  and  Ruby.  Bettie  is  un¬ 
married.  Blanche  is  married  to  Sam  A. 
Harlin.  They  have  no  children. 

Samuel  Scott's  son,  Bertie  Oscar 
Crawford  (Nov.  24,  1868  — )  married 
Laura  Rebecca  Jenkins  (April  22,  1878 
— )  on  November  19,  1893.  Her  parents 
were  John  Wesley  Jenkins  (March  18, 
1832  -  Dec.  17,  1905)  and  Telitha  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Creek  (Jan.  13,  1836  -  Dec.  1, 
1918).  Bertie  Oscar  and  Laura  Rebecca 
Crawford  became  the  parents  of  eight 
children — three  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters.  They  are: 
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Bessie,  born  Oct.  18,  1894,  married 
to  William  Pleas  Capshaw,  and  they 
have  one  son,  William  Bertie  Joe,  born 
Oct.  31,  1929. 

John  Leland  Crawford,  born  Nov. 
17,  1897,  married  Adaline  Colyer  (Mar. 
15,  1901)  on  August  19,  1928,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  one  son,  James  Le¬ 
land  Crawford,  born  April  23,  1935. 

Mabel,  born  Cct.  20,  1899,  married 
to  William  A.  Jordan,  and  they  have 
had  two  children,  Charles  Crawford, 
born  April  3,  1926;  and  Anna  Lee,  who 
died  as  a  small  child.  She  was  born  June 
12,  1928. 

Lucille,  born  Aug.  15,  1901,  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Fount  Roe  Kelsay,  and  they 
have  three  children:  Roe  Bertie,  born 
April  24,  1924;  Laura  Ellen,  born  April 
28,  1926;  and  Rose  Evelyn,  born  Jan. 
26,  1929. 

Irdle  Scott,  born  Feb.  18,  1903,  mar¬ 
ried  Lucille  Leslie,  now  deceased,  and 
they  had  one  son,  Irdle  Scott,  Jr.,  born 
May  13,  1932. 

Inez,  born  Feb.  18,  1903,  is  marriwi 
to  George  Owen,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Rebecca,  born  June  11,  1924; 
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Jenny  Lee,  born  March  22,  1927 ;  and 
Irdle  Thomas,  born  Dec.  6,  1939. 

James  Oscar,  born  Feb.  13, 1908,  mar¬ 
ried  Katherine  Brown  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Kay  John- 
ell,  born  Nov.  3,  1937. 

Bettie  Florence  Crawford,  born  Jan. 
22,  1910,  married  to  Jesse  Burton  Hol¬ 
comb  Dec.  25,  1931.  They  have  one  son, 
James  Stephen,  born  Oct.  11,  1934. 
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